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THE PIER AT MARGATE, 


Tere is no town in the southern parts of England 
which, in proportion to its rank and station, is more 
popularly known, by name at least, than Margate. This 
circumstance is doubtless owing to the large extent to 
which it is visited by the inhabitants of the metropolis as 
a bathing-place; for the town is not one of great com- 
mercial importance. Scarcely more than half a century 
ago, Margate was described as a “small fishing-town, 
irregularly built, and the houses generally old and low;” 
whereas it numbered, in 1831, more than ten thousand 
inhabitants. 

Margate is pleasantly situated at the northern extre- 
mity of the Isle of Thanet, partly on the acclivity of two 
hills, and partly in the intervening valley. It is one of 
the Cinque Ports, being in that respect placed under the 
supremacy of Dover. In the year 1787 the inhabitants 
thought their town too important to be longer subjected 
to the jurisdiction of Dover, and accordingly applied to 
the Crown for a charter of incorporation; but upon the 
case being heard before the Attorney-General, the oppo- 
sition of Dover was so strong that the petition of the 
Margate inhabitants was refused; and the application has 
not since been renewed. 

The advantages of Margate as a bathing-place are 
owing to the limpidity of the water, the flatness and 
accessibility of the beach, and the blandness, purity, and 
invigorating tendency of the air. Independent of the 
bathing-machines and the warm-baths, which form an 
accustomed feature in a town of this kind, there is an 
establishment at Margate marked by more than usual 
boldness, in respect of the arrangements for forming a 
bath. The Clifton Baths were more than three years 
in progress, the operations being commenced in the first 
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instance by cutting the face of the cliff down to within 
six feet of the level of the sea-shore, in a hard chalk rock. 
The shelf or platform thus left was cased with brick, 
laid in cement; and was intended to form a kind of break- 
water, to stem the rush of the waves against the rock. 
At the inner end of this causeway a tunnel has been cut 
into the solid chalk, and arched over; so as to form a 
roadway a hundred and thirty feet in length, for the pas- 
sage of bathing-machines. At the south end of the 
tunnel the chalk has been excavated into the form of an 
immense circular basin, about forty feet in diameter, and 
arched or domed overhead at a height of upwards of 
thirty feet. The interior of this rotunda is cased 
with brick-work, and supported by eight arches diverging 
from the centre; while excavations, extending from and 
parallel with these arches, greatly increase the size of 
the vault. Another archway is cut from the top of the 
cliff, to facilitate the communication with the interior of 
the vault. The excavations are capable of containing 
twenty or thirty bathing-machines ; while the tunnel and 
causeway enable the machines to pass out to the sea- 
beach. The Sea-bathing Infirmary, another establishment 
at Margate, is honourably distinguished for the charit- 
able purpose to which it is devoted. It was established 
by the benevolent Dr. Lettsom, in the year 1792, 
assisted by committees which had been formed both in 
London and Margate; the object being to enable poor 
people to participate in the advantages of sea-bathing. 
The infirmary consists ‘of a central building and two 
wings, and contains wards for the reception of about one 
hundred patients. 

There is probably no public improvement which con- 
tributes more to the advancement of a sea-port town, 
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whether for commercial or pleasurable purposes, than 
the building of a j tty or pier, whereen ngers may 
land from a vessel without the disagreeable pecessity of 
passing in an open boat from the vessel to the shore, or 
passing over a wet and muddy path at low water. Mat» 
gate has not been behind-hand in attention to such come 
veniences; indeed there appears to have been some kind 
of a pier so far back as the reign of Henry the Eighth; 
for Leland speaks of a pier “much decayed and gone to 
ruin;” and in the reign of Queen Elizabeth certain rates 
or dues appear to have been charged for its maintenance, 
on various articles of merchandize landed thereon. But 
the pier at present existing at Margate dates back to 
about the year 1810, when Mr. Renhie formed the de- 
sign. Through some failure in the operations, a modi- 
fication was made in the plan; and Messrs. Jessop and 
Edmunds undertook the construction; the completion 
being effected by Mr. White, of Margate. The pier is 
built of Whitby stene, and extends rather more than 
nine hundred feet in length; being sixty feet wide in the 
broadest part, and twenty-six feet high, with a parapet of 
four feet and a half. At the extremity a lighthouse 
has been built from a design by Mr. Edmunds, A por- 
tion of this pier is partitioned off as an esplanade, ele- 
vated seven or eight feet above the level of the 
pier, nearly as long as the pier itself, and eighteen feet 
in width. It is well gravelled, brilliantly lighted with 
gas, covered with an awning to defend it from rain and 
sun, and provided with other adjuncts fitted to make it a 
promenade for the yisitors of who pay a small 
sum for to use it, At a time of high water, 
when the sun has not long risen in the east, and the broad 
expanse of sea spreads out northwards in front, this 
esplanade is a very attractive Looking westward 
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can be seen on a eday. The eost a sum vari- 
ously stated at from sixty to a hundred thousand pounds, 
which is to be repaid to the company (or a di d on 
the capital expended), by certain on en by those who 
avail themselves of its advantages. ¢ pier is so con- 
structed as to increase the safety of the harbour, which 
is much exposed to storms from the north-east. It was 
completed in 1815. 

In addition to the stone pier, there is at Margate a 
wooden jetty, intended to obviate the difficulty of landing 
on a rough and stony beach at certain states of the tide. 
It extends out considerably more than one thousand feet 
into the sea, and has a width of about eighteen feet. In 
compliment to the gentleman at whose suggestion it was 
built, it is called “ Jarvis’ Landing-place.” A sam of 
six or seven thousand pounds was expended in its eon- 
struction. 

The old church of Margate, dedicated to St. John 
the Baptist, is situated on a hill, and consists of a nave, 
chancel, and aisles, with a square tower at the north-west 
angle. It appears to occupy the site of a church built so 
long back as the year 1050, and made parochial in or 
about 1220; indeed some portions of the interior of the 
present church evince remains of Anglo-Norman archi- 
tecture. The inereasing population of Margate led to 
the construction of a new church about fourteen or 
fifteen years ago. This church, which is dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity, is an architectural ornament to the 
town; itis built of Bath stone, in the early-English 
style of architecture, and in the eastern window is a 
beautiful specimen of stained glass. ‘The benefice is a 
perpetual curacy, in the patronage of the vicar of St. John’s. 

Among the establishments at Margate devoted to 
objects of charity is Draper's Hospital, situated about 
ene mile distant from the old church, and founded 
in the year 1709 by Michael Yoakley, a member of the 
Society of Friends. It consists of ten small tenements, 
one of which is inhabited by an overseer or superintend- 
ent, and the others by decayed housekeepers of the 
parishes of St. John, St. Peter, Birchington, and Acole. 
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The buildings devoted to commerce and manufactures 
are, a8 may be im such a place as Margate, 
limited in extent, The most important perhaps are the 
market and the town-hall, constructed in 1820. The 
market is entered by four Tuscan porticoes, with elliptic 
arches, closed by iron gates; and it is furnished with the 
eustomary arrangements for the reception and sale ef 
—— The town-hall forms one side of the mar- 

et-place; and consists of a plain unornamented struc- 
ture, of the Tuscan order, the main apartment being a 
handsome hall supported by cast-iron pillars. 

The promenades, bazaars, libraries, “ boulevard de 
Paris,” Tivoli gardens, and other places professedly in- 
tended for the amusement of visitors, present similar 
features to other establishments of the kind in various 
holiday-watering-places, and need no description. The 
vicinity of Margate, however, presents attractions well 
worthy of notice, A glance at a map of the Isle of 
Thanet will show that Margate is situated within about 
four miles of Ramsgate; and between the two are nu- 
merous interesting objects. A walk across the straight 
road from one town to the other brings us within view 
of a pleasant though flat district on either side; a glimpse 
of the sea being obtained now and then at the north and 
north-west. Instead of proceeding direct from one town 
to the other we may take a route branching more eastward, 
and | through St, Peter's and Broadstairs. The 
first-named of these two places is a spot to which the 
visitors at Margate are much accustomed to resort. On 
two days of the week, during the height of “ the season,” 
public breakfasts are here given, for which a certain 
charge is made per head, and as many as one thousand 
persons have been known to partake of this kind of holi- 
day-making in one day. 

But the most picturesque route in the neighbourhood 
of Margate is that along the sea side, from thence to 
Ramsgate, @ distance of about seven miles. Here many 
scenes of real are presented, The coast makes 
one of the most curvatures any where to be met 
with, forming in fact the extreme eastern point of Eng- 
land. At Margate we gaze on the sea towards the north, 
or even the north-west, at Kingsgate towards the north- 
east, at the. Foreland and Broadstairs towards the east, 
and at Ramsgate, only a short four miles by road from 
Margate, towards the south-east. The coast winds 
gradually round, past the point called Fair Ness, to 
Kingsgate, where it bends decidedly southward. This 
place was formerly called Bartholomew Gate, which 
name was exchanged for its present appellation in 
remembrance of King Charles the Second, who landed 
here in the year 1683. At this spot Is situated a man- 
sion, once erected for the former Lord Holland, the 
design being taken from Cicero’s Villa on the coast of 
Baie; but many incongruities were afterwards added, 
such as a convent, a bead-house or chapel, a temple of 
Nepture, a small fort, &c. Some of these buildings were 
subsequently washed into the sea, during a tempestuous 
night; and the remainder have been altered and modi- 
fied so as to form three or four private dwellings. 

From Kingsgate a short distance brings us to the 
North Foreland Lighthouse, one of the many ereeted on 
the northern coast. This headland is supposed to be 
the Cantium of Ptolemy. It projects into the sea nearly 
in the form of a bastion; and being rather higher than 
the contiguous line of coast, forms an excellent situation 
for a lighthouse, intended generally for the safety of 
mariners, but more particularly to warn them of the 
dangers of the sands lying off the coast. The present 
structure was built about the year 1683, and is a strong 
octagonal building, chiefly a of squared flint ; it 
was repaired in 1793, and heightened by two stories of 
brick-work. 

A pleasant walk of one mile along the cliffs brings us 
to Broadstairs, a little town which has sprung into 
notice by its attractions as a bathing-place. It is much 
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more retired and quiet than Margate, and is thence fre- 
quented by those who would avoid the gaiety and bustle 
of the latter place. Many new buildings have been 
erected within the last few years, chiefly for the aceom- 
modation of visiters. Strictly speaking Broadstairs is 
not a modern town, since it was in early times a place 
of some importance; but it subsequently declined to a 
neglected village, until brought again into note as a 
bathing-place. Here is an ancient water-gate, once 
designed to act as a barrier against the crews of priva- 
teers. There is a beautiful walk called the Parade, on 
the edge of the cliff, protected om the sea side by a 
strong fenee, and commanding a fine view across the 
Channel. 

Leaving the sea-ward route, and proceeding west 
from Margate, we arrive at Dandelion, a fine old forti- 
fied mansion, formerly the seat of the ancient family of 
Dent de Lyon, in the reign of Edward the First. e 
embattled gate-house, composed of alternate courses of 
bricks and flint, remains nearly in its original state. 
The grounds belonging to the mansion were, some years 
ago, opened as public tea-gardens; but they have since 
returned again to private occupancy. 





LINES SUGGESTED BY THE CHORAL MEETINGS OF THE CLASSES 
INSTRUCTED IN SINGING, 
UNDER THE SANCTION OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION. 


WueEnce springs the flood of harmony that peals 
* In measured strains within that lofty hall? 
And whence the thrill that every listener feels, 
The glad emotion thus entrancing all! 
Tis that those sounds from many hundreds there 
(A voluntary choir,) towards Heaven ascend; 
The rural lay, the loyal hymn, the prayer 
Of love and gratitude those voices blend, 


‘Who could believe, that scarce a year has passed 

Since first that crowd one tuneful note could frame, 
Though skill and industry awoke at last 

The slumbering spark, and fanned so bright a flame, 
That now in throngs, the great, the wise, the fair, 

To hear and to admire all eager press? 
Our Hero, and our Prince, their wonder share, 

And all, delighted, music’s power confess. 


Praise then to Hullah: he whose patient mind 
Guided with anxious care the learner’s way, 
Praise to their diligence and ardour joined 
Which brought them from life’s daily cares away 
To toil anew. Yet praise is needed not; 
A bright reward is earned; the songster’s art 
Is gained, to soothe their pains and gild their lot; 
To lead from vulgar joys, to glad the heart. 


Never can memory forget that hour, 
The eager multitude so mute at first, 
Till shouts pealed forth, their gratitude to pour, 
As each kind patron came; then the glad burst— 
“ How great and wonderful, O Lord, thy name !+” 
Majestie music of the olden time, ‘ 
Grateful alike to heart, and ear, it came— 
Nought have I heard or fancied so sublime, 


Oh! never may the new-born impulse cease 
To spread throughout our Isle this lovely art; 
It bends the stubborn heart to calm and peace, 
Enhanees joy, and blunts misfortune’s dart. 
Tt may, when holy words with songs combine, 
Direct the youthful mind to virtue’s glow, 
And point the way to happiness divine, 
Religion’s fairest handmaid here below. R. 

* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. XX.,pp. 23, 37,.62. The three public 
meetings of these classes, which have already been held, took place at 
Exeter Hall, on the 13th of and the 4th and 22nd of June, 1842, 
and were respectively by His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, the Duke of Wellington, the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, several Bishops, Sir Robert Peel. and 
by large assemblages of the nobility and gentry. 


#Parestaina'’s Motet. 
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_ THE BANKS OF THE THAMES. 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 


In the month of January, 1547,.the eighth Henry died, — 


and was succeeded by Edward the Sixth, then in his 
tenth year. His uncle, Lord Hertford, created soon 
afterwards Duke of Somerset, was declared Protector 
with powers which increased daily, until, by a patent 
obtained from the young king, he was intrusted with all 
or more than all the prerogatives of royalty. Our 
sent purpose is to trace not the history of this remark- 
able man but that of his palace, the erection of which 
was one of the causes which led to his untimely fate. 
Previous to the erection of old Somerset House the 


south side of the Strand was occupied by a number of 


buildings, many of which were unjustly destroyed by 
the Protector Somerset, to make way for his magnificent 
structure. The buildings thus swept away are minutely 
detailed by various writers, and seem to Love consisted 
of the following :-— 

St. Mary le Strand, a very ancient church and parish, a 
reetory in the gift of the Bishops of Worcester, aw had 
near it their inn, or town residence. The Bishops of Lieh- 
field and Coventry had another, built by Walter de Lang- 
ton, elected bishop of that see in 1296. It was also called 
Chester Inn, as that bishopric was at the time annexed to 
the former. The Bishops of Landaff had also another house 
orinn. Finally the Strand inn, an inn of Chancery, be- 
longing to the Temple. Occleve, the poet of the reign of 
Henry the Fifth, studied the law here; the place of his 
education is called Chester Inn; but as that was never ap- 
propriated to the study of the law, I little doubt but it is a 
mistake for this adjacent house. Every one of these were 
levelled to the ground by the Proteetor Somerset, to make 
way for his magnificent palace. The architect is supposed 
to San been John of Padua, who had a salary in the pre- 
ceding reign, under the title of “ devizer of His Majesty’s 
buildings.” No compensation was made to the owners, 
Part of the chureh of St. John of Jerusalem, and the 
tower, was blown up, for the sake of the materials, The 
eloisters, on the south side of St. Paul’s, underwent the 
same fate, together with the charnel-house and chapel: the 
tombs were atroges and the bones impiously cai. ied away 
and flung into Finsbury fields. This was done in 1549, 
when the building was first began: possibly the founder 
never enjoyed the use of this — for, in 1552, he fella 
just victim on the scaffold. e crime of sacrilege is never 
mentioned among the numerous articles brought against 
him. This - = a sinee every man ne on 
Protestant and Papist, showed equal rapacity after the 
of the Church, Reman 

According to Mr. Pegge, a bridge, known as the 
Strand bridge, was also destroyed. He says :— 


What is now a street, called the Strand, was at that time 
no more than a highway leading from London westward 
to the village of Charing, where stood Queen Eleanor’s 
cross, and a few houses; irom whenee, in a right line, you 
was led on, through open fields, to St. James’s house, lately 
an hospital, but then a royal house. This highway, being 
the property of the Crown, as such was easily modified to 
anehianodets the king’s uncle, and consequently there was 
little diffieulty or hardship upon the sub, in the ch 
it underwent by levelling, and on the whole, perhaps, the 
road was rendered better by the change. By Stowe’s ac- 
count there was not any current of water under this bridge; 
for, (says he), in the autograph remaining in the British 
Museum, “then had ye, in the high-street a fair bridge, 
called Strand bridge, and under it a lane, which went down 
to the Strand, so from being a banque of the river Thames.” 
But here Stowe ks of it as if it were in his own time, 
and not with reference to the reign of wf Edward the 
Sixth, or to any other period. Mr. Maitland, on the other 
hand, tells us, that there was a rivulet under the bridge; 
for, (says he), “a little to the east of the present Catharine- 
street, and in the high-street, was a handsome bridge, deno~ 
minated from its situation Strand-bridge, through which vam 
a small water-course from the fields, which, gliding along a 
lane below, had its influx to the Thames, near Somerset 
stairs.” In this account I should incline to believe Mr. 
Maitland ; because lanes do not often become rivers, though 
the beds of rivers, by a diversion of their courses, mav be- 
come lanes, 
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The reader is of course aware that the present Somer- 
set House is a modern structure built by Sir William 
Chambers in the reign of George III. The general 
features of the old palace included that combination of 
Grecian and Gothic introduced into England shortly 
before its erection. The front to the Strand consisted of 
a centre and wings, the former composed of a Doric 
basement with four pillars and an entablature, a large 
arched gate and niches; the second and third ranges 
were Ionic, with a niche over the arch in the second, and 
double columns in the third: spacious windows filled the 
intercolumniations. The wings were large windows 
separated by Doric and Ionic pillars and their entabla- 
tures under pediments; the rest of the facade had eight 
windows with pediments. A flight of steps led from the 
Thames to a terrace supported on arches, and a gate 
with two piers and vases, and reclining river-gods on 
the sides, through which the spectator entered the garden, 
interspersed with avenues of trees, grass-plats, gravelled 
walks, and a fountain. The centre of this front of the 
palace consisted of a rustic arched basement, and arange 
of Corinthian pilasters and their entablature, including 
the windows of state apartments, and those of an attic ; 
the wings were extremely irregular. ‘The back front and 
the water gate were built from a design of Inigo Jones, 
after the year 1623. 

A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1798, 
speaks of the old palace in the following terms :— 

There are many who recollect the venerable aspect of the 
court way from the Strand, as well as the dark and — 
steps which led down to the garden, for years suffer 
to run to decay, and where the ancient and lofty trees 
spread a melancholy aspect over the neglected boundary by 
no means unpleasing to the visitor, who in a few moments 
could turn from noise and tumult to stillness and repose. 


There is not much information respecting Somerset 
House during the reign of Queen Mary; for though it 
had become the property of the Crown upon the 
attainder of the Duke of Somerset, yet had King Edward 
given it to his sister the Princess Elizabeth, and during 
this reign it became her independent residence when she 
came to visit the court. In the progresses made by 
Elizabeth* while princess, it is styled Her Place, or, 
Somerset Place beyond the Strand-Bridge. 

On the accession of Elizabeth, Whitehall and St. 
James’ being found more commodious for her establish- 
ment as a sovereign, Somerset House remained a second- 
ary mansion for occasional purposes, and a momentary 
residence for the queen herself, as for example, it is 
stated that in the year 1588 the queen went in state to 
St. Paul’s Church to return thanks for the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, and on her return the procession re- 
turned by torch-light to Somerset House. This man- 
sion also served to lodge and accommodate some of her 
own subjects who were nearly allied to the royal family, 
as also to entertain ambassadors. 

In the reign of James I. Somerset House became a 
royal residence on the part of Anne of Denmark, his 
queen. Her majesty kept her court here, which was, 
according to Wilson, ‘‘a continued mascarado, where she 
and her ladies, like so many sea-nymphs or Nereides, 
appeared in various dresses to the ravishment of the 
beholders.” 

Her majesty also repaired the palace at her own 
charge for the reception of her brother Christian IV., 
‘ King of Denmark, who visited England in 1606, from 
which time the queen affected to call it Denmark House. 
According to Fuller, the king himself ordered by royal 
proclamation that Somerset House should henceforth be 
csc Denmark House, in honour of his brother-in- 
aw. 

_ On the marriage of Charles I. with Henrietta Maria, 
sister of the King of France, the queen was put in pos- 
* The reader will find an interesting series of articles inthe Saturday 


Magazine, Vols. XII. and XIII., on the Public Proces- 
sions of Queen Elizabeth, — cog mgr +) 4 
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session of Denmark House, which was fitted up for the 
reception of herself and household, and by grant dated 
15th Feb., 1626, it was settled on the queen for her life. 
It is supposed with much probability that this queen 
erected a Roman Catholic chapel here for the accommo- 
dation of the small convent of Capuchin Friars, which 
belonged to her establishment. This proceeeing gave 
great offence to the public, especially as many persons of 
rank and consequence had been made proselytes. 

The growing interests, therefore, of those who dissented 
from both religions, were not without their use in the hands: 
of Providence; insomuch that had not the eruptions of 
Puritanism appeared almost at the moment, the fever of 
Romanism might have returned upon us.—Pxqae¢e. 

In the year 1642, when the country was distracted 
with civil warfare, this chapel became an object of par- 
liamentary wrath:—it was ordered,— 

That the sheriffs do cause the altar and such crucifixes, 
images, and monuments of idolatry, in the chapel and mo- 
nastery, to be demolished, saving the body of the structure 
of the said chapel and monastery. 

At the same time the monks were ordered to depart 
from the kingdom within a month. There appears to 
have been some delay in the execution of this order, 
because on the 13th of March following it was 

Ordered, that all the vestments and utensils neo 
the altars and chapel of Somerset House be forthwith burnt = 
and the committee to examine further for Pope’s bulls by 
whose authority this conyent was established, and by whom 
procured. 

The committee were ordered besides to make an inven- 
tory and to deliver the hangings and household furniture 
to the keeper of the palace for the queen’s use, part of 
which were claimed and received by an agent of France. 
It was further ordered that the Capuchins be taken into 
custody in order to be sent to France; and that the 
Earl of Warwick give directions for a ship for that 
purpose. 

In 1650 Somerset House, together with several tene- 
ments in the Strand, “parcel of the possession of 
Charles Stuart, and Henrietta Maria, late king and 
queen of England,” was ordered to be sold. On this 
occasion the house had a narrow escape from being 
pulled down for the purpose of making a street from the 
garden through the ground occupied by the chapel ; but 
the chapel having been granted for the use of the French 
Protestants, the design of pulling down the whole was 
abandoned. In 1659 it was again resolved “ that, Somer= 
set House, with all and every the appurtenances, be ex- 
posed to sale and improved to the best advantage of the 
Commonwealth, for and towards the satisfaction of the 
great arrears and pay due unto the army.” It appears 
however, that the soldiers remained unpaid, and the 
palace unsold. 

At the Restoration the palace reverted to the passes- 
sion of the Queen Dowager, Henrietta Maria, who after 
having endured the anguish of her royal husband’s 
ignoble death, and suffered nineteen years’ of exile, is 
said, on re-entering Somerset House, to have exclaimed, 
“ If I had known the temper of the English some years 
past as well as I do now, I had never been obliged to 
quit this house.” Flattering herself with the idea of 
passing the remainder of her days in England, the 
Queen Dowager improved and beautified her palace, a 
circumstance which called forth the following pretty 
compliment from the pen of the courtly Waller :— 

Constant to England in your love,” 

As birds are to their wonted grove : 

Though by rude hands their nests are spoil’d 
Here, the next spring, again they build! 

This constancy, however, was but of four years’ con- 
tinuance. Ostensibly on account of the plague, possibly 
from a desire to visit her daughter, the Duchess of 
Orleans, but more probably on account of her dislike of 
a Protestant country, she voluntarily retired to France, 
where she died in 1669. 
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SOMERSET HOUSE, FROM WATERLOO BRIDGE, 


The next tenant of Somerset House occupied it only 
during the brief pause between his passage from death 
to the tomb. George Monk, duke of Albermarle, died 
3d January, 1670, and here at the King’s expense were 
conducted his splendid funeral obsequies. 

In 1677 it beeame the residence of William Prince 
of Orange (afterwards King William III.) when he 
eame hither to espouse the Princess Mary. 

Catherine, queen of Charles II., frequently occupied 
Somerset House, which, on the demise of her royal con- 
sort, became her permanent abode until her secession 
into her native country, Portugal. ; 

In the reign of Queen Anne, a portion of Somerset 
House was devoted to the celebration of divine service. 
It was opened for this purpose on Sunday, April 15, 
1711, when Dr. Robinson, bishop of Bristol, preached 
a suitable sermon. The house continued to be used 
thus, and for occasional entertainments to ambassadors, 
up to about the year 1763. During this year the 
Venetian ambassador made a grand public entry into 
the old palace, and it was shortly after pulled down. 

In May, 1775, in consequence of a message from the 
King to both houses of parliament to that effect, an act 
was passed settling Buckingham House on the Queen, 
instead of Somerset House, which was given up to the 
use of the nation. During this year Sir William 
Chambers, the architect, was appointed to superintend 
its re-erection. He performed his task with skill and 
zeal, and the new building is considered his best work. 
It may be interesting to read an account of it in the 
architect’s own language, which we extract from a state- 
ment submitted to the House of Commons on the Ist of 
May, 1780. 

The building which faces the Strand is now almost com- 
pletely finished ; it extends in front 135 feet, is 61 feet deep, 
and has two wings, each 46 feet wide, and 42 feet in de th? 
the whole being seven story high; is faced with Portland 
stone, built with hard Greystock bricks, Russian timber, 
and the best materials of all kinds. 

All the fronts of this structure are decorated with a rustic 
arcade basement, a Corinthian order of columns and pilas- 
ters, enriched windows, balustrades, statues, marks, medal- 





lions, and various other ornamental works, necessary to 
distinguish this principal and most conspicuous part o the 
design ; which being in itself trifling when compared with 
the whole, required not only particular forms and propor- 
tions, but likewise some profusion of ornaments to mark its 
superiority. Decorations too have been more freely em- 
ployed in the vestibule of entrance, and in all the public 
apartments of this building, than will be necessary in the 
remainder of the work ; because the vestibule, open to the 
most frequented street in London, is a general passage to 
every part of the whole design ; and the apartments are in- 
tended for the reception of useful learning and polite arts, 
where it is humbly presumed, specimens of elegance should 
at least be attempted. The work just described forms the 
upper ‘part of a eee uadrangular court, being in width 
210, and in depth 296 feet, which is to be surrounded wth’ 
buildings 54 feet deep and six story high, containing the 
navy, the navy pay, the victualling, and thesick and hurt 
offices, the or ce office, the stamp, salt, and tax offices, 
the surveyor general of crown lands, and the offices of the 
duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall, also the offices of the 
two auditors of imprests and the pipe, the treasurer’s re- 
membrancer, the mae of the estreats, and comptroller of 
the pipe, with various apartments for secretaries and other 
persons whose residence in their several offices has been 
judged convenient for the public service. 

In 1779 the Royal Academy, under the auspices of 
George III., were allowed to occupy apartments in the 
new building; the west wing of the north front being 
allotted to their reception. The east wing of the same 
front was assigned tothe Royal Society, whose members 
first met here on-30th Nov., 1780; and to the Society 
of Antiquaries, whose first meeting here was held on 
11th of January, 1781. 

The colossal bronze figures, which occupy the quad- 
rangle, were executed by Bacon, and seem to have given 
much dissatisfaction. e principal figure, which is an 
allegorical representation of the Thames, is a cumbrous 
effort, and elicited the question from the Queen, “ Why 
did you make so frightful a figure, Mr. Bacon ?” “Art,” 
replied the courtly sculptor, “cannot always effect what 
is ever within the reach of nature—the union of beauty 
and majesty.” Mr. Ireland also says “that it is a 
general remark that this river god is totally misplaced, 








and so far removed from his proper element as to induce 
us to believe that from indignation and disgust he will 
not under these circumstances be prevailed upon to dis- 
pense the blessings of his urn.” 

We may now close the eventful history of Somerset 
House, by remarking that in 1829 the east end was most 
liberally granted, by government, as a site whereon to 
erect King’s College, on the single condition that the 
new college, which was to contain a chapel, hall, ten 
lecture rooms, &c, should be erected in strict uniformity 
with the rest of the building. 





ADDINGTON PARK, SURREY, THE SEAT OF 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Ir is a somewhat singular fact that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury should be the only Prelate of the Anglican Church 
who has no residence within the ama properly so called, 
of his own diocese, In ancient times to be an 
Archiepiscopal Palace in Canterbury, after which, indeed, 
one of the streets of that venerable city is named ; but of the 
palace in question only a few fragments remain, enough, 
and not more than enough, to convince the antiquar t 
in the hour of its pride it must have been an ex ey 
imposing thing. It is searcely less deserving of notice, that 
not till the accession of Dr, Manners Sutton to the See, 
could the Primate of all England boast of having for many 
years possessed a country-house in any part of the =. : 
for the Palace of Croydon had long disappeared, and i- 
nal Wolsey’s ificent design of attaching Hampton 
Court for ever to the See did not, as is well known, receive 
its accomplishment. Accordingly, when neither detained 
by business at Lambeth, nor panes an official tour 
through his diocese, the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
accustomed to establish himself for a portion of every year, 
either by the sea-side, or it might be at some watering-place, 
where it was totally impossible that he could ever hope to 
be private. 

he inconvenience of this system had often been felt and 
acknowledged, but it was not till Archbishop Sutton’s in- 
cumbeney that steps were taken to get rid of it. By hima 
portion of the manor of Addington was purchased out of 
the sale of land elsewhere, belonging to the See, and as the 
mansion was included in the estate thus acquired, Adding- 
ton Park became from thenceforth the onal and inconve- 
nient summer residence of the Primate. 

Wherever he has been established, whether in a country 

rsonage, a prebendal house, or an Episcopal palace, Dr, 
dowley has made a point of laying out very considerable 
sums in the improvement of the premises, In this respect, 
indeed, as well as in many others, he has shown himself a 
liberal benefactor to the Church ; for in every instance the 
repairs have been either wholly, or in great part, executed 
at his private expense. Addington, not less than Lambeth, 
affords every evidence both of his generosity and his good 
taste. He has almost entirely rebuilt the house; very 
much enlarging it, and rendering it fit for an Archbisho 
to inhabit. The grounds he has in like manner embellished, 
a much, pruning where the process was needed, 

uilding lodges, and carrying a neat timber fence entirely 
round the Park. And the results are, that a prettier thing 
in its way is not to be found anywhere within a similar 
distance of the great metropolis. 

Addington Park, distant about fourteen miles from West- 
minster-bridge, lies not far from Croydon, in the county of 
Surrey. The domain, which consists of some five hundred 
acres, extends partly over the Chalk-hills, which traverse, 
as is well known, the counties of Kent and Surrey, and 
partly amid the rich alluvial plain out of which the hills in 
question rise. As may be imagined, the Park presents within 
its comparatively limited extent, as much variety of scene 
as is to be met with anywhere in South Britain. You have 
mountains in miniature, over which the heath is waving ; 
you have noble Scotch firs, standing alone, and in thick 
groves ; you have birch woods, gorse covers, some clum 
of giant beeches, with glades, dells, and open pasturage in 
abundanee. And, finally, the views which from various 
points attract your notice, are magnificent. You look back 
in one direction, over Norwood and Addiscombe, upon Lon- 
don. In another, the whole county of Kent seems spread 
out before you, while near and far away, towns and villages 
appear to rise out of luxurious foliage, or amid rieh corn- 
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more exquisite of its kind than that which is 7 out 

under the feet of him who has climbed to the highest ridge 

vd the pretty mountain which immediately overhangs the 
ouse. 

The best approach to the house is from Croydon; on 
leaving which place you gradually ascend, till you have 

through a small thicket of firs, and arrived at. a road, 
of which the park paling forms one boundary. Here through 
a well-executed gate, beside which stands a rustic lodge of 
the Elizabethan kind, 7 enter the domain ; and a plea- 
sant drive along a gravel road, leads through such a scene 
as you might expect to witness. Low down in the bottom, 
sheltered, and for a while concealed by the hill, stands the 
house, a very neat but unpretending mansion, such as you 
would expect to find in the —s of a oomney gentle- 
man, whose rent-roll might show a clear return rhaps 
four thousand pounds annually. The house is well shaded 
with trees, and, as seen from the side, appears low, but 
there is nothing at all out of proportion in it, far less is the 
effect such as in any degree to disappoint or offend. In 
like manner you are pleased rather than the reverse, to find 
on alighting at the great entrance, that you are going to 
enter a mansion, of which the lower a rises above the 
level of the ground only to the height of three low steps. 
Nor is your satisfaction diminished as you become more and 
more familiarly acquainted with tlie arrangements which 
prevail in the interior, You see at once that it is the 
retreat of one to whom ostentation and profuse ey | are 
hateful, but who knows how"to combine comfort with ele- 
gance, a8 well when he is in seclusion, as when the eye of 
the world is upon him. 

The whole of the lower story of this pleasant mansion is 
laid out in marble apartments, which, as in Lambeth Palace, 
are all ew suite. First, there is an outer hall, partially car- 
peted, heated by a stove, and otherwise deemed commodious ; 
next there is an inner hall, fully furnished, and therefore 
fully capable of being used as a waiting-room; and then a 
series of four rooms opening one into the other, though each 
may be approached from the hall by its separate door. 
These are—a morning room for the gentlemen who may be 
his Grace’s guests, where, on library tables, lie new publi- 
cations and all convenient materials for writing. Then 
comes the dining-room, a plain but handsome apartment, 
on the walls of which two or three fine paintings are hung ; 
then the drawing-room, of excellent size, and every way in 
keeping with the style of the place; next the Archbishop’s 
study, where, as in Lambeth, well-filled book-cases tell of 
the habits of the owner; and last of ail, a plain but elegant 
chapel, in which every day divine service is performed, 
All these apartments, be it observed, owe their existence to 
the present incumbent In the late Archbishop’s time, 
there was neither chapel nor library, nor indeed, adequate 
space to afford the rudest sleeping accommodation for the 
ordinary members of the family. 

The social routine from day to day at Addington Park is 
as simple and unpretending as good taste and genuine hospi- 
tality could suggest. Punctual to the stroke of nine, one of 
his Grace’s chaplains takes his morning place in the readin 
desk of the chapel, and round him gather the Primate an 
his family and domestics, with such of his guests as know 
how to value aright the privilege of family ee From 
the chapel, the company pass through the dining-room 
to the Archbishop's study, where their kind and venerable 
host greets each as he or she may approach, with a cordial 
yet gentle greeting; and then, if you fail to make a suffi- 
cient meal at the breakfast table, the fault must be entirely 
your own. Breakfast ended, each sojourner under the 
Archbishop’s roof feels that till dinner-time he is his own 
master. If the sun shine bright, and nature woo you to 
hold converse with her, you have but to pass by a sort o1 
private stair, down to the parterre which stretehes beneath 
the drawing-room windows; whenee, after you have suffi- 
ciently admired the well-assorted flower beds, and the vases 
and statues that are sca among them, it is compe- 
tent for you to pass towards the wooded hill which rises on 
the opposite side of the valley. If business, or the desire to 
hold converse with the mighty dead, keep you within doors, 
your own apartment is apg How your command ; or in 
the morning-room, of which we have spoken as appropriated 
to the use of the gentlemen, a snug corner, with everythin 
requisite to supply your wants, is placed at your Sicponals 
Accordingly you feel that you are at home; and boring no 
one, nor being yourself bored, you either seek out such eom- 
panionship as may be to your humour, or till dinner-hour— 
namely, seven o’clock—you are alone. Meanwhile your 
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kind hosts pursue their own plans—the ladies driving out 
on some mission—not unfrequently of charity—while the 
ood Archbishop, after having d ed the business that 
ollows him everywhere, puts on his thick shoes, and walks 
abroad, Never was man more venerated than Dr. Howley, 
into whatever circle of the complicated machine of societ 
he may enter; but the style in which the country people 
in and around Addington greet him, as he walks meekly an 
unostentatiously about his own grounds, is quite striking 
But we must not forget that in sketching the residences 
of distinguished persons, we are precluded from everything 
like an attempt to portray the domestic habits of those by 
whom such residences are tenanted. We conclude our ac- 
count of Addington Park, therefore, by briefly stating, that 
in every point of view, it is suitable to the e ter of its 
resent occupant, and that few greater misfortunes could 
fal to the Church or realm of England, than that it should 
pass, as it some day must, into other hands*, 


* From the Joun Bunt. 





THE ARTIFICIAL COOLING OF SUMMER 
BEVERAGES. 


I. Cootinc sy EvAPoRATION. 


ALtHoucn the human frame is so constituted as to bear 
very great diversities of heat, yet we find the usages of 
society tending, as much as possible, to the attainment of 
a moderate and tolerably equable temperature. If, in our 
own climate, for example, the temperature within-doors 
fall below 60°, a moderate supply of artificial heat is 
not unacceptable; if it rise to 70° and upwards, oppres- 
sive heat is complained of. If the temperature range 
between these two extremes, drink artificially cooled is 
generally grateful to the palate. These are not tastes 
or wants peculiar to any particular country; they exist 
with certain modifications among all nations. 

The means adopted for increasing the temperature 
in cold seasons, we need not here touch upon, but those 
for producing artificial cold in summer are very curious, 
and will furnish us with some interesting details, From 
very early times to the present day, nations have been 
accustomed to adopt means for producing these effects; 
and for the sake of greater distinctness we may classify 
them under different headings, 

Cooling drinks by evaporation.—The principle where- 
oi evaporation is productive of cold may be thus ex- 
plained. A given quantity of water in the form of steam 
or vapour contains a much larger amount of heat than 
the same weight of water in the liquid state; indeed it is 
to this large augmentation in the quantity of heat that 
the vaporic form is induced. Evaporation implies the 
conversion of liquid into vapour, and the consequent 
absorption of a certain quantity of heat. Now, if a 
given quantity of water, say one pint, be placed in 
such circumstances that a portion of it may evaporate, 
heat must be derived from some quarter toaid in that 
process; and if this heat can be obtained only from 
the remaining portion of the liquid, the temperature of 
such liquid will be reduced. On this prineiple the 
following methods are founded. 

The ancient Egyptians were accustomed to pour water, 
previously boiled, into earthen vessels or jars and expose 
it on the upper part of the house to the night air, In 
the morning the vessels were put into the earth or into a 
pit, moistened on the outside with water, and then bound 
round with fresh or green plants. By this means the 
water, brought cool from the house-top in the morning, 
was kept at a low temperature during the day. The 
ancients were wont to attribute this effect mainly to the 
previous boiling of the water; but it is now known, that 
though boiled water, by being deprived of the greater 
part of its air, has a tendency to freeze more readily 
than water saturated with air, yet the effect must have 
been due mainly to evaporation. The earthen vessels 
were wetted on the outside, and this film of water evapo- 
rated by the temperature of the air, drew heat from the 


substance of the vessel in the act of assuming the vaporic | 





form ; and the vessel in its turn abstracted heat from the 
contained water. [similar plan is said to have been 
adopted by King Antiochus, who always had a provision 
of cooled water for his table prepared thus: the water 
having been carefully decanted from its sediment. into 
earthen pitchers, these were transported to the highest 
part of his palace, and exposed to the clear and keen 
atmosphere, two boys being appointed to watch them 
the whole night, and to keep the sides constantly wetted. 

Evaporation from the surface of porous earthen vessels 
formed a mode of cooling introduced into Spain and 
Portugal by the Moors; a sort of unglazed earthen jugs, 
called bucaros or alearrazzas, being employed for this 
purpose. It is related that the son of Francis the First 
of France, being accustomed to drink a great deal of 
water at table, even when he was overheated, Donna 
Agnes Beatrix Pacheco, one of the ladies of the court, 
by way of preeaution sent to Portugal for earthen 
vessels, which would render the water cooler and more 
healthy; and from which all the water used at the court 
of Portugal was drunk. These vessels were probably 
the alearrazzas, and were made of a kind of red earth. 
Such vessels are still used, and it is found that the earth 
of which they are made is so little burned as to be easily 
broken with the teeth; if water be poured into them it 
soon percolates through them, and stands in minute drops 
on the outer surface; and it is the evaporation of this 
exuded film of water which produces the eooling of the 
interior. 

The natives of India avail themselves of this principle 
to produce, not only a diminution of temperature, but 
the formation of ice, for use in cooling beverages. The 
method adopted in the plains of Bengal for this purpose, 
as detailed by Sir Robert Barker in the Philosophical 
Transactions, is a8 follows:—On a large open plain 
three or four excavations are made, each about thirty feet 
square, and two feet deep: the bottoms being strewed 
about eight or twelve inches thick with sugar-cane, 
or the dried stems of Indian corn; upon this bed are 
placed in rows, near to each other, a number of small 
shallow earthen pans, for containing the water intended 
to be frozen; these are unglazed, scarcely a quarter of 
an inch in thickness, about an inch and a quarter in 
depth, and made of an earth so porous that water 
speedily penetrates entirely through it. Towards the 
dusk of the evening, in the months of December, 
January, and February, the pans are filled with soft 
water previously boiled, and then left all night. The 
ice-makers attend the pits before sun-rise on the follow- 
ing morning, and generally find a surface of ice on the 
water in each pan, this they collect in baskets and con- 
vey to the general receptacle or ice-store. The recep- 
tacles are prepared on some high dry situation, by 
sinking a pit fourteen or fifteen feet deep, lined first 
with straw and then with a coarse kind of blanketing ; 
here the ice is beaten down with rammers, till at length 
its own accumulated cold forms it into one solid mass. 
The mouth of the pit is well secured from the external 
air by straw and blankets, and a thatched roof is thrown 
over the whole. Sir Robert Barker thus remarks on the 
probable cause of the phenomenon :— 

The spongy nature of the sugar-canes, or stems of the 
Indian corn, appears well calculated to give a passage under 
the pans to the cold air; which acting on the exterior parts 
of the vessels, may carry off by evaporation a proportion of 
the heat. The porous substance of the vessels seems equally 
well qualified for the admission of the cold air intern.ly ; 
and their situation being full a foot below the plane of the 

und, prevents the surface of the water from ruffled 

y any small current of air; and thereby preserves the 
congealed particles from disunion. 

On the’ principle of evaporation also depends the 
action of the bottles or bags in which the wandering 
Arabs are accustomed to earry their scanty provision of 
water. These bags, being made of goat-skin, allow a 
small portion of the liquid to transude and exhale, 
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thus rendering the remainder comparatively cool, and 
better fitted to allay the burning thirst created in tra- 
versing the sandy deserts. In some parts of the tropical 
regions the natives fill gourds or calabashes with water, 
and suspend them all night from the outer branches of 
trees. Mariners are accustomed, in their voyages between 
the tropics, to cool their wines, by wrapping the bottle in 
wet flannel, and suspending it from the yard or beneath 
the cabin windows. In all these instances the refrigerating 
process consists of the two several steps before noticed, 
viz., the exudation of a small portion of water through the 
porous substance of the vessel, whether that vessel be a 
goat-skin bag, a gourd, or a wet flannel around the wine 
bottle; and the abstraction of heat frem the contained 
water or liquid by the conversion of the exuded portion 
into vapour. } 

The vessels now made by our potters, called Egyptian 
coolers, act in asimilar way ; being made of a thick but 
porous clay, they absorb a good deal of the water which 
is poured into them, and being afterwards exposed to 
the open air, the absorbed liquor evaporates, and in so 
doing cools the interior, in which a bottle of wine or of 
any other article is placed. 

Sir John Leslie, some years ago, conducted several 
valuable and curious experiments on the power of redu- 
cing the temperature of water and other bodies by the 
principle of evaporation. He drew attention to the cir- 
cumstance, that unless some means be provided for the 
absorption of the water evaporated from the porous 
vessels, the air will become so saturated as not to admit 
of further evaporation, especially in a confined mass of 
air; and he therefore proposed to place, near and exte- 
rior to the vessel containing the liquid, some substance 
which absorbs vapour. or moisture with great avidity. 
Dry flannel will absorb very well; as also do trap-rock 
and compound clays; parched oatmeal acts energetically 
as an absorbent; and so likewise does muriate of lime. 
But it has been found that sulphuric acid, when concen- 
trated, is the most powerful absorbent; as it continues 
for a long time to attract moisture with slowly dimi- 
nishing force; and possesses, besides the valuable pro- 
perty, after it has become charged with humidity, of 
being easily restored again to its original strength, by 
the application of heat. The following are Sir John 
Leslie’s directions for cooling beverages, or indeed any 
substances, by the principle of evaporation aided by 
that of absorption. 

To cool water in any climate or state of the atmosphere, 
we have only therefore to put it into a small porous vessel, 
presenting on all sides a humid surface, and to suspend this 
within a close wide cistern, of which the bottom is covered 
with a layer of sulphuric acid. The broad surface of the acid 
absorbing the moisture as fast as it diffuses itself through 
the confined air, keeps that medium constantly at a point 
of extreme dryness, and thus enables it to support, with 
undiminished vigour, the process of evaporation. 

He recommends the adoption of a . 
cistern or refrigerator, such as is 
represented in the cut, of a broad 
cylindrical form, from twelve to six- 
teen inches in diameter, and com- 
posed of dense, well-glazed earthen- 
ware. This is placed in a cellar or 
other cool place, and is charged with 
sulphuric acid to the height of about half an inch from 
the bottom. A porous, earthen pot being filled up to 
the lip with water, is set upon a low porcelain stand in 
the middle of the cistern, to which the lid or cover is 
then carefully adapted. In the space of from three to 
perhaps five hours the cooling is nearly completed, and 
the water should then be removed. The production of 
cold is greater when the refrigerator is large, or when a 
small pot is used, insomuch that the effect will be 
diminished one half if the humid surface should equal 
that of the acid, 
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always the greatest at the season when its application is 
most wanted; that is, a given quantity of water on a hot 
day can be lowered a greater number of degrees than in 
a cold day. When the thermometer is at 95° in the 
open air, the refrigerator can be made to bring down the 
water in the porous vessels to 59°. By supplying a 
succession of porous earthen pots, the acid will continue 
to act with scarcely diminished force, till it has absorbed 
half its weight of moisture; during which time it will 
have assisted in cooling about fifty times that quantity of 
the water exposed to evaporation. P 


This method of procuring cold (Sir John observes), it 
will readily be perceived, could be employed with advan- 
tage for various domestic purposes. For instance, butter 
may in summer be kept cool for the table, by putting it, 
after being washed with water, into a wet porous pot, and 
shutting this up for a couple of hours in the refrigeratory. 
To cool wine sufficiently, one bottle only is used at a time 
in the smallest refrigeratory. A sheath of stocking or flan- 
nel, previously soaked in water, being drawn over the body 
of the bottle, it is laid in a reclined position on one of the 
porcelain sliders near the surface of the acid, and allowed 
to remain shut up during the space of three or four hours. , 


« In our next paper we shall notice the contrivances for 
cooling, wherein ice and snow are employed. 





Tue death of Charles the Bad was attended with circum- 
stances of peculiar horror. He had long been suffering from 
a complication of maladies. In hopes of recovering his para- 
lytic limbs from their mortal chillness, he caused his whole 
person to be sewn up in cloths dipped in spirits of wine and 
sulphur. One night, after these bandages had been fixed, 
neither knife nor scissors being at harid, the careless attend- 
ants applied the flame of the candle to sever the needle with 
which the linen had been sewn ; the spirits of wine instantly 
ignited, and the wretched Charles :was burned so dreadfully, 
that after lingering several days, he expired, January Ist, 
1387, leaving his throne to his gallant patriotic son Charles 
the Good, and his name to the general reprobation of all 
French chroniclers,—Srrickiann’s Lives of the Queens, 


OCCUPATION FOR THE SORROWFUL. 


Eprpemics seize on the feeblest frame—the gout attacks the 
weakest limb; and thoughts will revert to the most painful 
subject, and dwell upon it till mind and body sink beneath 
the torture. We may chain the limb—we may bridle the 
tongue; but who shall stay the mutiny ofthought? Prayer 
and resolution and constant occupation are the only weapons 
which can be employed with any hope of conquest; but 
the heart must have been schooled by skilful teaching, or 
have suffered much, before it will admit this truth. hen 
our spirits are still buoyant, though somewhat lowered— 
when our hopes are still bright, though somewhat dimmed, 
we dwell on our woes and talk of the luxury of grief; but 
when sorrow upon sorrow has bowed our spirit to the earth 
and all its buoyancy is gone—when the brightness of hope 
is all departed—when our tears have all been shed, and 
a woe has come upon us that no weeping can assuage, then 
do we feel that grief is not a luxury, that memory is not 
a joy; and shrinking with a maddening brain from the 
thoughts of what has been, as the poor tortured wretch still 
writhing in his agony shrinks from a fresh infliction, we 
pray for power to endure; yet feeling all the anguish of 
endurance, apply to occupation which may leave us little 
time to remember, if it gives us not a fresh pursuit on which 
to spend our energies, instead of wasting them in grief. 
With too little time allowed to thought, the mind becomes 
inconsequent and frivolous; but with too much it preys 
upon itself like ravening beasts, that will devour their kind 
if not supplied with proper food. Action and thought 
should go together; and humble fervent prayer guide each, 
ANoN. 
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